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The State of Society. 

We are oiten told that the state of so- 
ciety forbids the abolition of war. It is 
equally true that the state of society is 
very far from being what it should be. It 
is also true that the state of society 
ought to be improved. The statesman, 
the philosopher, the minister of the gos- 
pel, are all engaged in effecting this great 
object. Even the humble country school- 
master professes to be laboring to pro- 
mote this desirable end. 


But in no respect whatever is im- 
provement more necessary than in a 
moral and religious point of view. There 
can be nothing more obvious than that 
the state of society is not the standard of 
inoral duty. ‘This standard we find ip 
the precepts of the gospel, which are 
hever changed to suitthe depravity of 
man. Js it possible that we can suppose 
for a moment that the depravity of some 
men,has dissolved the authority of those 
precepts over ws: or that the Gospel it- 
self has been so changed as to tolerate 
and perpetuate human depravity ? 

When we consider the great objects 


of the human character, 


however the 
earth may be covered with, fraud, vio- 
lence, corruption and wretchedness, in- 
stead of that harmony and happiness in 
which man was originally constituted, 
there is an ample remedy provided for 
the restoration of a fallen world—and 
that remedy is found in the Gospel, 
However the state uf society may be cor- 
rupted—the Gospel itself retains its pris- 
time purity, It borrows none ofits max- 
ims or precepts from human depravity, 
nor even from human frailty, But 
giving a clear discrimination between 
right and wrong, and ability to pursue the 
one and rise superior to the other, if 
points to that purity for which he was 
originally designed. And this improve- 
ment of the humancharacter cannot be 
effected but by individual faithfulness. 
But while we find abundant evidence 
that the state of society cannot absolve 
us from the obligation of observing the 
morality of the Gospel, & that it is only 
by an increase of that morality, through 
individual faithfulness that the moral 
condition of mankind can be improved» 


for which the Son of God took upon him-|there are other considerations which are 


self the nature of man, delivered his di- 
vine precepts, and died the death of the 
Cross—that it was for the conversion 
and salvation of sinners—todestroy the 
works of the Devil—to bring us from un- 
der the power of darkness and the influ- 
ence of corrupt passions into a participa- 
tion of the Divine Nature, we must be 
sensible that the Gospel isa dispensation | 
exactly adapted to such creatures as we 
are. 





suggested by acloser inspection of the 
subject. 


The skilful physician will not stand 
at a distance and contemplate the sickly 
countenance of his patient; nor abandon 
him to death because his health is de- 
stroyed. He will examine in what part 
of his system the morbid action exists. 
He will not only ascertain the seat and 
extent of the disease, but he will direct 
his attention to the immediate and remote 


However erent may be the deformity \causes by which itis produced: and the 
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means by whichthe causes can be re-} To all these, tie gospel applies an am- 
moved and a healthy action restored. Alple remedy, as an “axe to the root of the 





similar course willbe proper in the cas¢lcorrupt tree;” by inculcating the Love 
before us. Weare sensible that és elof God supremely above all: and the love 
moral system is diseased. Is it correct of “our neighbor as ourselves.” Where 
to resign to the ravages of this disease, tle feelings here inculcated are produc- 
till virtue shall expire? or should weed, the motives of selfishness are irradi- 
cated,and even the first germs of enmity, 





endeavor toapply a remedy? In what 


oes the morhid action in the moral sys- fraud or cruelty are destroyed. 
But the precepts of the Gospel are 


not conditional. They do not enjoin us 


tem consist? Whatare the causes that 


prodace it? By what means can it be pe : 
0 

counteracted, and the inducing cause re-|" Practice the most exa ted virtues, and 

moved? cultivate the feelings of Love te God 


On a slight examination of human ac-jand man, on condition that we find no 
tions we shal! find much selfishness: ajopposition in ourselves or in the world, 
proneness toregard our own enjoyments [On the contrary they bring us ander the 





and the happiness of others with a very|influence of the CROSS, and frequeutly 


unequal eye. Hence a disposition to painful conflict with ourselves. There 
is no abatement on our part for the de- 
pravity or baseness of others. We are 
commauded to “to good for evil,” and 
“to overcome evil with good.” And 
no one who is acquainted with human 
nature and the facility with which ag- 
gression, retaliationand wrong succeed 
each other,can call in question the Wis- 
dom of the Divine author of these pre- 
cepts, or deny that they are peculiarly 
calculated to arrest the progress of vio- 
lence, and promote the happiness of 
Such creatures as we are. 
By the prevalence of these precepts 
it is that we hope to improve the present 


grasp some favorite ubject, regardless of; 
the cost to others. But while the rights 
and happiness of others are thus regard- 
ed with more or less indifference, there 
is a morbid sensibility to our own pos- 
sessions & means of gratification. Those 
who are most ready to invade the rights 
of others, will resist with the most vio- 
lence any attack on their own. Hence 
aggression, retaliation and revenge gene- 
rally go hand in hand; and are seldom 
;f ever found separate from each other. 
But of all the dreadful features of these 
malevolent passions, let loose without 


restraint, War stands pre-eminent above pat Wi 
om . one State ul soucie’y, 10eVve $ un- 
the rest—The Slave Trade—or more : ©. <a Cs 


properly Slavery itself stands uext. yider the influence of these principles ob. 
say SLAVERY, rather than the slave Mi double victory. He subdues the 
trade, because the former 1s the Princi-|"! in himecif : and. be a 
pal—the latte: is only a branch—a sub- ts the wrate of man in others, For as 
ordinate part of the great system of hu- it is emphatically declared that to the 
man degradation and misery.———Public|"*™* of Jesus every knee shali bow and 
and private robbery would perhaps come|°"*'y tongue confess.—So when the 
next. {[ might pursue the enamerationpPI"t of Jesus Christ prevails in ‘ection: 
dowa even to those seeret feelings of en-|'*S genuine character of meekness, chari- 
mity which too often discover themselves|'’ and love, even the most abandoned 
to he the seeds of the most atrocious|¢°¢ depraved will frequently find them- 
crimes. selves disarmed, It is not opposing 
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its own, 





malevolence with weapons like 
but with the spirit of Him that holds the 
principalities & powers of darkness ‘‘un- 
der chains to the judgment of the Great 


Day.” 
RU 1: bE 





Extract from the Fifth Annuai 
Report of the 


Ohio Peace Society. 
Held at Waynesville, 2d of 9th mo, 1822. 


The period having arrived when a fifth 
Report of the Ohio Peace Society is ex 
pected, the executive committee propose} 
to give a concise statement of what has) 
transpired in the course of the last year, 
& to suggest some grounds for the hopes 
of future success. From the different 
reports received, and other intelligence, 
it appears that a new era has actually 
commenced and made considerable pro- 
gress; not only in the particular circum- 
stances of Peace taken in a_ national 
point of view, but mankind individually 
are drawing towards one another, who 
by various publications of an improving 
kind, are aiding in the general ameliora- 
tion of their species. 

And in some cases the females have 





by the rev. Humphry Moore. “Happy 
would be the effects if addresses of such 
a pacific character should beceme gene- 
ral in all parts of our country, on every 
return of the Annaversary of American 
Independence. How commendable are 
such addresses, compared with those 
which revive and perpetuate hostile pas- 
sions and prejudices.” 

Let us extract a few sentences from 
the report of the Raleigh Peace Society 
of N.C, “The cause we advocate is the 
happiness of our species, we know of 
whom it is said she maketh war to cease 
to the ends of the earth,’ we know also 
who hath said, ‘the nations shall Jearn 
war no more,’ &c. We know who 
hath called the peace makers blessed. 
With a knowledge so rich, so animating, 
how can we despair of ultimate success? 
Though our maych be slow, it will be 
sure, and must end with peace on earth 
and good will among men. 

«We would not bring politics to min- 
gle with our principles; but permit us to 
express our firm conviction, that out of 
the custom of warfare, grow the heaviest 
chains which bind men in slavery. Let 
the soldiery the usual minions of opres- 
sion become fairly imbibed with the prin- 





been addressed upon the momentous 
concern of the pacification of along de- 
stracted and warring race. 

We find in an extract from the report 
of the Society, for the promotion of uni- 
versal and permanent peace of Great 
Britain, that one hundred and forty nine 
females are on the list of subscribers. 


ciples of Peace, and the pillars of des- 
potism will crumble to the ground. 

| The feelings of peace are directly op- 
posed to those passions which instigate 
to war and desolation. The more we 
defuse our sentiments, the more we trust 
(with the blessing of heaven) we shall 
lcontribate to the solid happiness of ouc 


Let us recommend an imitation of mage i With such hopes before us, let 
exemplary ladies and our fair sisters oflevery member be encouraged to du his 
Mill creek (Ohio) to all females, hopingjduty.”’ 


to excite them to a participation in the 


And further, they say in relation to 


sympathetic and benevolent labo: in fu-ithe female institution near Cincinnati: 


ture. 


Our very worthy friend and brother N. 


Worcester, has continued his favors to 
our society in transmitting to us several| 
copies of each number of the Friend of 
Peace. A fewof these copies have been 
sent to distant friends, where it was pre- 
sumed they mightbe most useful. We 
are under many obligations to that pen- 
tleman and several others, in a_ relative 
degree, and shall be very thankful for a 
further continuation of their favors, We 
are pleased to find that a very appropri. 
ate address was delivered on the fourth 


We congratulate our friends on so im- 
portant an acquisition; the influence of 
that sex is universally acknowledged and 
felt: let that inQuence diffuse peace and 
love over the face of the earth; let re- 
spectable matrons, who have nursed 
their sons with the tenderest affection, 
no more send them away to the work of 
desolation, and rejoice at their snecess, 
when they make women widows and 
children fatherless, or overwhelm an 
aged father and uwther with sorrow, 
whose boy perished by their young he- 
roe’s sword. Permitus here to remark 





of July, in Holiis branch of the M. P, S. 


of 


that peace societies are connected with 
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and will be promoted by every benevo- 
lent and useful institution, however un- 
conscious their founders may have been 
of this fact, without any systematic view 
of curtailing the ravages of war, the 
friends of Zion are spreading the gospel 
of peace, Bible and missionary societies 
are doiog much io aid of our cause. 

let us make a few extracts from the 
5th veport of the, Peace Society ef Lon- 
don (Great Britain.) “It is a serious 


their walls, generally productive of 
terror? The observation and experi- 
ence of years convince us to the con- 
trary. Our Penitentiaries are com- 
munities by themselves. ‘They con- 
tain so many societies of men of the 
same feelings, of similar principles, 
and like dispositions, erected by force 
of statute. They are so many com- 
monwealths, insulated from the rest 


and important consideration, that till yew mankind. Look at the Penitenti- 


christian world can, by the adoption o 

the pacific principle, bring their profes- 
sion to the touch stone of the divine le- 
gislature, by this shall all men know that 
ye are my desciples, if ye have love one 
to another; at every step they take, eve 

ry effort they make towards propogating 
the gospel, they will move like men in 
fetters, and find themselves impeded in 
their progress, in the dissemination of 
the pure principles of christianity, and 
towards the fulfilments of the prophe- 
cies, &c. Kc.” 

(As our society during the last year 
have been able to do but little, our pecu- 
niary resources being small, we will in- 
dulge in some detail from the London 
report.) 

“Your committee impressed with the 
importance of desseminating the princi- 
ples of Peace in other countries as well 
as Great Britain, have, during the last 
year, been actively, engaged in endea- 
voring to extend their operations to the 
continent of Europe, to effect this object 
they have adupted measures to establish 
correspondence, a circular has conse- 
quently been printed in English, French 
and Spanish and sent abroad for distri- 
bution. Several of our tracts have been 
conveyed to France, Italy and Spain. A 
Suciety favorable to the cause of Peace, 
has been at length established at Paris, 
under the sanction of the French govern- 
ment, with fervent desires that all mat- 
rons may follow in this particular, their 
example.” 





— SS a 


REPORT 
On the Penitentiary System. 
(Continued from page 60.) 


Are our Penitentiaries places which 
are dreaded by convicts? 


aries of Pennsylvania, New-York, 
Massachusetts, and the other states; 
what js the spectacle which they 
present? Several hundred convicts 
are mingled together, without regard 
to age, atrocity of guilt, or prospect 
of reform. All the characteristics of 
social intercourse are presented. 
There is neither shame nor repen- 
tance. All have been placed there by 
the arm of justice, for violating the 
laws of the land, and there is but lit- 
tle-ground for contrast or reproach. 
The members of these little commu- 
nities are comfortably clothed, com- 
fortably fed, condemned to moderate 
labour, and easy tasks, permitted to 
have their hours of ease and recrea- 
tion, indulged in talking over their 
exploits in the paths of guilt, suffered 
to form new schems for future exe- 
cution, and to wear away their term 
of service, under circumstances cal- 
culated to deprive it of every salutary 
effect. This state of things is truly 
appalling, and we cannot draw a pic- 
ture in more vivid colours, than the 
one which is presented, of the oldest 
State Prison in the union, by the re- 
port on the Penitentiary System in the 
State of Pennsylvania, -on the 27th of 
January, 1821. ‘It seems,” says the 
Report, “to be generally admitted, 
that the mode at present in the Peni- 
tentiary, does not reform the prisoner. 
It was intended to be a school of re- 
formation, but it 1s now a school of 
vice. It cannot be otherwise, where 
so many depraved beings are crowded 
together, without the means of classi- 





Is the an-|fication or of adequate employment. 


‘icipation of being immured within/There were in confinement on the 
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first instant, four hundred and ae A 


four men, and forty women, convicts. 
A community of interest and design is 
excited among them, and instead of 
reformation, ruin is the general re- 
sult.” (m) 

We must then draw the conclusion 
that the construction of our Peniten- 
tiaries is wholly defective, and calcu- 
lated to defeat the object of the system. 
Large numbers of convicts are pro- 
miscuously crowded together: a sen- 
tence to the State Prison is not view- 
ed with that terror that tends to pre- 
vent crimes; the allurements and 
pleasures of social intercourse, are 
kept up; the ignominy of punishment 
is forgotten; and with many hundred 
criminals, the State Prison is viewed 
liked the transportation to Botany Bay, 
by felons in Great Britain, as a_ wel- 
come assylum. 

The next error which we shall no- 
tice, as pertaining to our Penitenti- 
aries, is the entire want of classifica- 





vits into sexes. Men and women are 


obdurate and experienced offender 
who has grown grey in the perpetra- 
tion of crimes, and who has become 
familar with the walls and discipline 
of prisons, who with equal thought- 
lessness nnd hardihood, contemns the 
laws of God and man, is seen the dai- 
ly, & in many prisons, the nightly com- 
panion of the unfortunate youth, who, 
from neglect of parental regard and 
watchfulness, the want of timely edu- 
vation, and the inelinations of correct 
early habits, have committed a single 
offence of a minor grade, and has been 
sentenced for the shortest term the 
law allows. Offenders for man- 
slaughter, burglary; larceny, counter- 
feiting, and swindling, the felon. of 
sixty and the felon of fifteen,—he who 
has shed man’s blood, or put the mid- 
nighttorch to his neighbour’s dwell- 
ing, and threatened the existences of 
a whole family, and he who has pass- 
ed a counterfeit bank note of five dol- 
lars, are doomed to a condition, where 
they are placed together upon equal- 
ity, and become daily associates. Can 


kept separately and here the rule of we rationally talk of the reform of 
discrimination stops. This is indeed conviets under such circumstances? 
the natural consequence of the evi] What is man? The creature of habit. 
manner in which our prisons are con- We assert not the doctrine that all 
structed; yet defective as they are injmen are naturally possessed with an 
this respect, it would be practicable,|equal love of virtue and an equal ab- 
in many cases, to prosecute somelhorence of vice; but we do assert that 
more distinction among felons than/habits of thought, and habits ofaction, 
appears at the present time. .We'create settled rules of conduct that 
know of no prison in the Unitedare grounded on moral excellence— 
States, where the convicts are divided fortify the character against all temp- 


into classes, with a reference to their 
own good, When once placed with- 
in the precincts of the Penitentiary, 
the grade of the offence, the age, the 
disposition, the indications of re- 
pentance, or the proof of their hardi- 
hood are all forgotten, and they com- 
prise one great aggregate of offenders. 


tation,—and that they may also de- 
stroy the last trait of hunesty, truth 
and rectitude, and render character 
the blackest type of human guilt. 
‘How many crimes, haw many mis- 
fortunes, how many sacrifices of worth 
and promise, have been produced by 
indiscrect and vicious assoeiations, 








The prevailing object is to make their|that existed before men: have violated 
labour as productive as possible, andjthe law, and fallen under the sentence, 
to this ebject every considerationjof a criminal tribunal; and yet by 
seemes subservient. Here the most)means of our Penitentiaries we es- 

(m) Report to Pennsylvania Senate, ablish in the execution of our laws, 


by Mr. Raguet, Jan. 1821, and letter ofthe most desperate, profligate, and 
Mr. Miercken. dangerous association, that can well 
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he established by human inve ution, conviets who are natives of the United 
and expect that such a policy will pre- States. Many of them were finished 
veut the perpetration i Hy pre-adepts before they resched our 
ent a salutary example, aid restore shores, and united to such of our own 
those who compose them, reclaimed citizens a$ are equally well skilled 
and regenerated to the bosom of so-inthe perpetrations of crimes, they 
ciety! A State Prison iiust necessa- form a combination every way calcu- 
niy be Giled with every description of lated to extirpate the last principle 
offenders, from him who is the leastiof honesty in the human breast. With 
obnoxious to the laws, to bim who 18 this congregation of robbers, burglars, 
the most flagrant aggressor. Felons, ithiev es, counterfeiters, and swindlers, 
uccording to the ordinary principles of every description, we sbut up all 
of our nature, wil! assimilate in mo-lelasses of minor offende ‘rs, and they 
ral character by intercourse; and the/mingle togethe r, for months and years, 
standard which will be approached without distinction. Many of them 
and adopted, will not be the lowest,are of respectable parentage, and 
but the highest degree of trpitude.jhave been decently, and sometimes 
The hardened convict will maintain'well educated; their hold on the re- 
his abandoned principles, and the no-|spect of the world is not entirely bro- 
vice in guilt will saboell his pupiliken; the feelings of repentance and 
and hisconvert. ‘Phe greater offen-lself- respect, are not extinguished;— 
der will not go to the lesser; the ten-land they have not withdrawn their 
jency is the reverse. It requires nojeyes from the paths that lead to re- 
reflection to perceive, that without/form, and to restoration. Many of 
classification, our Pemtentiaries, in-jthem possess dispositions that are ea- 
stead of preventing crimes, and re-lsily swayed, and sensibilities that are 
porming eon icis, direcUy promoteleasily excited by reason and truth, and 
crimes, and augment the moral base-junder proper discipline, could be re- 
ness of convicts. weey are so manyiclaimed and reformed. Bat can we 
schools of vice-—they are so manyvrationally look for such results, when 
seminaries to impart lessons and max- ithey are turned'intoa Penitentiary. with 
ims, calculated to banish legal re-hundreds of criminals. who are daily 
straints, mora! considerations, pridelrendcred more wicked by example 
of character, and seil-regard. It island precept? As to those State Pri- 
notorious that, in all public prisons,/sons which have been erected in the 
their tenants soon adopt certain prin-jinterior of aur country, they too have 
ciples of government and conduct,their desperate and hardened ’tenants, 
ainong themselves, and that they soonjwhose evil communications are pal- 
assume the form anc semblance of alpably seen in the most baneful con- 
distinct and independent community.jsequences. Let us ask any sagacious 
They have their watchwords, theirjobserver of human nature, unac- 
technical terms, their peculiar lan-|quainted with the internal police of 
guage, an i their causes and objects ofjour Penitentiaries, to suggest a schoo! 
emulation. Can we see any thing in| where the commitment of the most 
this view, but consequences the most)pernicious crimes could be taught 
seriousand alarming? Who fill ourjwith the most effect; could he select 
Penitentiaries? ‘Take those of Rich-ja place more fertile, i in the most per- 
mond, Baltimore, Pinladelphia, New-|nicious results, than the indiserimi- 
York, and Boston—and we shall findjnate society of knaves and villains of 
their tenants composed of renegadoes|{all ages and degrees of guilt, with 
from England, Ireland, Scotland,|strong and furious passions, hardy 
France, and Italy, and other parts of constitutions, and sound health, com- 
the continent of Europe, united tojfortably clothed, sumptuously fed, and 
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left to the performance of trifling du- delight to the weil told tale of daring 
ties? Your committee are not in-jexploits, and hair-breadth escapes, of 
dulging in speculation. They sayj/hoary headed villany, and from the 
that our Penitentiaries are destitute ofjexperience of age derives instruction, 
the classification of convicts, of anyjwhich fits lim to be a pest and terror 
regard to the degree of individualjto society. Community of interest 
guilt, and any regard .to age—andjand design is excited among them, and 
without any regard to reclamation.jinsicad of reformation, ruin is the 
We say that an indiscriminate inter-jgeneral result.” 
course exists among the convicts, and) ‘This is a short but melancholy 
that the different shades of guilt and|picture; it is but faintly drawn, but it 
atrocity are blended together. We sayjis sufficiently strong to excite atfen- 
that both, by day and by night, with'tion in every benevolent mind. The 
few or no exceptions, they commun-/Grand Juries of our district, have for 
cate with each other;—that the mostiyears past, presented to the public a 
pernicious principles may be incul-jsimilar portrait of our once boasted 
cated, the worst of passions inflamed,|Penitentiary, and the late Executive 
the most profligate maxims be render- has very judiciously directed the at- 
ed familiar—und all shame, honesty,!tention of the Legisiature of the State 
and self respect be destroyed. We'to the subject.” (n) 
appeal to any Penitentiary in the Uni-; We shall next refer to the Statisti- 
ted States, to show us the moral mis-|cal View of the operation of the Pe- 
application of this description. Ifjnal Code of Pennsylvania, prepared 
there are exceptions, they are in somejand published by the Society for al- 
of the new Penitentiaries, where the leviating the miseries of public pri- 
prisoners are few. and the evils here sons. “So many,” says this publica- 
spoken of, not yet palpably developed.|tion, “are crowded together in so 
The State Prison in Ohio, erected|smal! aspace, and so much intermix- 
five years ago, already severely ex-led, the comparatively innocent with: 
periences the truth of what we herejthe guilty; the young offender, and of- 
lay down. Such has been the infor-jten the disobedient servant or appren- 
mation derived by the Chairman of|tice, with the most experienced and 
the Committee. in a personal conver-jhardened culprit; that the institution 
gation with one of the most distin-jalready begins to assume the 
suished, and public spirited men ofjcharacter of European Prisons, and 
that State. aseminary for every viee, in which 
We shall here adduce some proofsithe unfortunate being who commits 
to illustrate the assertions in whichjthe first ofence, and knows none of 
we have indulged. We could pro-jthe arts of methodised villainy, cen 
duce more than will be referred to,jscercely avoid contamination, aad 
were it essential and requisite. Wejleads to extreme depravity, and wit! 
shall begin with Pennsylvania, andjwhich, from the insufiiciency of room 
quote the Report to the Senate of that|to form separate accommodations, he 
State, before referred to. ‘Therejmust be asscciated in his confine- 
were in confinement,” says that welljment.” (0) We shall next cite the 
written and lucid document, “on the|/words of Mr.Hopkinson,whose celeb- 
firstof January, 1821, four hundred/rity as a lawyer and a statesmen, give 
and twenty-four men, and forty wo-jhim a passport to the acquaintance of 
men convicts. For want of room tojthe American people. His whole let- 
separate them, the young associate 
with the old offenders: the petty thief (n) Report to Pennsyivania Legisia- 
becomes the pupil of the highwayjture, and Mr. Mecrekin’s letter. 
robber; the beardless boy listens with! (0)Statistical View. 
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ter will be found in the appendix. 
“So far” says he “from reformation 
having been the effect of the System 
as heretofore practised, one of its 
worst evils is, that by throwing a 
crowd of criminals together‘ necessa- 
vily of different degrees of depravity, 
they become equally wicked and cor- 
rupt, and skilled in the various con- 
trivances to commit crimes and elude 
justice. It is a college for the edu- 
cation of men to prey upon society. 
A novice, who if kept from company 
worse than himself, might have been 
reclaimed from his first attempts, 1s 
here associated with old hardened and 
skilful offenders; he hears,with envy 
and admiration, the - stories of 
their prowess and dexterity; his ambi- 
tion is roused, his knowledge extend- 
ed by these recitals, and every idea 
of repentance is scorned; every emo- 
tion of virtue, extinguished. Instan- 
ces of this sort are numerous, both in 
the United States andin England. 1 
consider this herdingof criminals to- 
gether, as a vitaldefectin the peui- 
tentiary system.” 

A letter, fullof sound sense, from 
Bishop White, President of the Phila- 
delphia Socicty for alleviating the 
miseries of public prisons, whose 
persevering and benevolent efforts 
are well known, goes to prove the facts 
above stated. 

Aswe pass from Philadelphia to 
the New York penitentiary, we find 
but the strongest evidence to prove 
the total want of any judicious clasi- 
fication of prisoners. Our state pri- 
son has been crowded for years.. 
Convicts of all ages and all degrees of 
turpitude, have been placed together, 
and all the evil and fatal consequenc- 
es of vicious communications have 
been exhibited. It was built to ac- 
commodate three hundred persons, 
and more than seven hundred have 
been confined in it at once—m:nyof 
them foreigners from all the ends of 
the earth. Your Committee need ap- 
peal to no documents, to shew the to- 





victs in our Penitentiary. The defect 

is well known to the whole commu- 

nity, and is as obvious to the eye, as 

the prison itself. Culprits come out 

far more depraved and desperate, 

than they were when they received 

their sentence. The young are ad- 

vanced in the paths of guilt; the old, 

confirmed in their baseness; morals, 

instead of being improved, are bro- 

ken down; couscience, instead of be- 

ing restored to a tone of reproof, is 

blunted and banished. No statement 

of ours can be too strong on this point. 

The fact stands complete and conclu- 

sive. 

The State Prison in Massachusetts 

forms no exception to the general 

want of classification. Uufortunate- 

ly, the circulars addressed to several 

ofthe first men in Massachuegetts, by 

your Committee, have not been an- 

swered or noticed in a single instance; 

we must therefore rely on that infor- 

mation which has been derived from 

other sources. We feel authorised to 

assert, that there has ever been a 

negleet of that division and seperation 

of convicts, that discrimination be- 

tween old and young offenders, and 

that prevention of evil communication, 

which constistutes the grand defect 

under consideration. We are, how- 

ever, recently informed, that it is at 

present less to be apprehended in this 
case than formerly. (7) 

Perhaps no Penitentiary in the Uni- 

ted States has been managed with 

more wisdom, care and uniformity 
thanthe one in Virginia. Samuel P. 
Parsons, of the society of Friends, 
who has long been the Superintend- 
ant,and who if any man has capacity 
and zeal to perfeet the System, pos- 
sesses them in an eminent degree, and 
who has spared no effort to accom- 
plish the original end of the institu- 
tion, informs us that the want of cla: - 

sification of convicts is one of the 
‘vils which have cause the partial! 





(r) Vide North. Am. Review, No. ° 





tal want of a proper division of con- 
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Nisappomntment of its friends and pat-[ 
rons. ‘Phere is too much intercourse 
Amon? the prisoners, too many sleep 
together, and the contagion of vice Is 
apnare nt 


(To be Continued.) 
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c! ple—repugnan it alike to the beniga 
precepts of our Holy Religion, and the 
tender sympathies of our nature, to 
which the female mind is so feelingly 
alive. Could female influence be gene- 
rally secured on the side of humanity 
aud peace, an important change in the 
istate of society, and particulariyin the 








t requires but a slight acquaintancelU. S. would be guickly produced. 


with mankind to discover that the female 
part of the community have an exten- 
sive influence over the other sex, And 
this becomes more remarkab'e in pro. 
portion to the improvement in civil and 
religious society. Nor is it strange that 
this shouid be the case. For as society 
improves in principle an‘! manners not 
only are we disposed to regard the fe- 
male character with more tenderness & 
res pect, but that character itself becomes 
more amiable and interesting. It is also 
a pieasing reflection, and deserves to be 
mentioned as an auspicious event, that 
the female character stands higher at the 


present, than at eny former period of! 


time. In glmost every quarter of the 

civilized werld they are actively engag- 
ed in mitigating human misery. fn the 
populous cities both of Rurupe and A, 
merica the sick and indigent—the wid- 


ows and orphans, are the peculiar objects) 
of female benevolence and care. They. 


penetrate even iuto dungeons—those 
abodes of wretchedness and crime, to 
dispense the claims of charity, and the 
messages of the Gospel. And no «doubt 


those laudable and benevolent underta-)¢ 


kings, in which the other sex take the 
most ostensible part, are much promoted 
by the powerful but secret influence of 
female benevolence and virtue. 

There are still two deeply interesting 
subjects to which their attention is ear 
nestly invited——They are Slavery & 
War. These are nearly related in prin- 


Can you, my female friends, reflect 
without distress on the thousands who 
are sunk in hopeless poverty, pinched 
with cold, and pining with hunger-——- 
not in populous cities where the lack of 
employment =" them of the means 
of subsistence; not in dungeons, 
where their crimes have deprived them 
of the comforts of life——but in the ve- 
ry mansions of opulence and ease,where 
their patience, industry and virtue, 
minister not to their own wants, but to 
the pampered appetites of their oppres- 
sors? Can you reflect on the cruelties 
and indignities to which thousands of 
your own sex dre exposed? the sepa- 





ration of wives and mothers from those 


endearing objects, to which their affec- 


tions cling with an attachment stronger 
than death? While viewing with ma- 
ternal tenderness the opening faculties 
ofa dar'ingson, do you suppose that 
you are nursing mmto be the destroyer 
of his species—to strew the earth with 
human carnage. and cast widows and 
orphans on « cold unfeeiing world? Can 
you .eflecton these unpleasing yet im- 
uetant subjects, without bringing the 
enquiry close to your own bosoms, what 
positive and negative agency you have 
in these afflicting scenes? 


By a positive agency [ mean the influ. 
ence that you may lend to oppression 
*r war. You may, for the sake of se- 
curing the command of menial attend- 





ants, or conveniences, or luxuries, suf- 
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fer your judgment, to be warped aside, 


and the tender sympathies of your na- 
You may indeed.) 


ture to be destroved. 


instead of being the ministers of mercy, 
charity and love, become the very turn-| 


keys of oppression and degradation !! 


Allured by the facinating show of uni- 


forms and parades, and the eclat of mi- 


litary achievements. you may not only 
join, but: powerfully heighten the popu 
lar delusion, and thus be justly number. 
ed among the efficient agents in 
promoting the most awful calamities to 
which human nature is exposed—Scenes 
which. you could not bear to behold, or 
scarcely to hear related, in that dread 
day when human actions are correctly 
weiched, may be placed fo vour account. 
Itmav even annear that vou tender 
and timid as you are, implanted the 
first seeds of ambition. enmity and cru- 
elty in the infant mind: and nursed 
the poisonous growth! Such would be a 
positive agencv—and though many of 
you mar feel the answer of a geod con- 
conscience, on such an examination, yet 
the question may be broucht still closer, 
Possessed as you are of influence, have 
you exerted that influence toits full ex” 
tent, to mitigate or remove these ca- 
lamities from suffering buman nature? 
But even if you feel no condemnation 


- for having thrown your influence in the 


wrong scale, nor secret regret for not 
having more nobly espoused the cause 
of humanity, still suffer your attention 
to be aroused to these subjects. As 
your talents are evolved, and your 
aphere of usefulness becomes enlarged, 
you cannot more effectually serve the 
cause of humanity and virtue than by 
exerting your influence for the abolition 
of Slavery and War. No subject can 
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play your genuine philanthrophy, and 
|those amiable feelings with which .you 
are endued. And inno way could you 
‘more effectually promote the happiness 
‘of mankind. EDITOR. 
stile erent eee) 
‘or the Moral Advocate. 
ARBITRATION, 
This method of settling controver- 
ses has some striking advantages, al- 
though it does not i 








fallible justice. For’ as men 
are fallible, their decjsions may 
be expected, to be liable to the 


consequences of the jack of judgment, 
lack of information, er lack of integ- 
rity. But those uncertainties will ap- 
ply to judges, juries, arbitrators—and 
to no description of persons more ful- 
ly than to. Parties themselves. No- 
thing more powerfully warps the 
judgment, or tries the principle of a 
man than his own individual interest. 
Hence it has been universally conce- 
ded in all civilized society that it is 
not safe for a man to be a judge in 
his own cause. Hence tribunals 
have been established and judges ap- 
pointed for the decision of controvert- 
ed cases,by which the subjects of con- 
troversy have been taken out of the 
hands of the parties. Even in the 
rudest state of society this principle 
has been adopted. However para- 
doxical it may be, it is still true, that 
in highly improved society the judici- 
ary branches of government have be- 
come complex; decisions tedious if 
not doubtful as to justice. Hence 
tribunals created by the parties when 
this can be effected, possess some ad- 
vantages. It prevents the delays and 
avoids tle embarrassments of legal 
forms; but the most striking benefit 
is the cultivation of a pacific spirit, 
and a disposition to moderation, that 

properly speaking,forms a part of the 

arbitration system. 

Were individuals who happen to be 

brought into contests on account of 














possibly be presented to your notice, intheir property or their privileges to be 
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Lich you could more effectaally dis-left to themselves——to settle ther 
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dispute in the best manner they couldjishing that the same motives which 
——were it understood that in case ofidictated the organization et civil so- 
failing to think alike, there was nolciety, should not have extended the 
other resort than force and combatjsame important principles as far as 
——that leaving the merits of thejthe intercourse between man and man 
question, it was right to settle it byjrendered it, necessary? When we 
the strength, agility, or dexteriiyconsider how deeply mankind have 
of the parties, and that it was honor-jsuffered :rom a reliance in physical 
ble to bring disputes to. this result——jforce, and an appeal to the passions 
how wretched would be the conditionaf parties rather than to impartial 
of mankind! Ask the man who hasjjudges, we are brought, however re- 
enjoyed the benefits of civilized soci-jluciantly, to see a striking resem- 


. that barrier which is thrown around 





ety if he would be willing to relin- 
quish them? Ask if the gréatest o 
these blessings is not thaforder of so- 
ciety by which aman is deprived of 
the privilege of being the judge in his 
own cause and give in exchange 





the weak, to guard him from the law 
of Force? Askeven the barbarian if 
he would be willing to be governed 
exclusively by the law of force? And 
yet the most polished nations have 
not adopted these first principles 
of civilization, as respects the transac- 
tions of nations—We may, without 
violating any principle of correct rea- 
soning consider mankind thus scat- 
tered over the globe, still forming one 
community, of which the different na- 
tions are as families. Considering 
the whole as one family, which is cer- 
tainly philosophical language, and 
then the different nations, answer to 
individuals And whether, by anai- 
ogy, we consider them as families or 
individuals, they have intercourse 
with each other, which beco:mes con- 
centrated, brought to _— single 
points and managed by individuals. 





blance between the relation of nations,. - 
reputed civilized, and that between 
men in an uncivilized state. Itis a 
humiliating fact that after the lapse of 
nearly six thousand years—the most 
polished nations of, the earth, as_ re- 
spects eachother, have not adopted 
the first and gimplest principles. of ci- 
vil society!’ When therefore, we look 
with astonishment at the ignorant Indi- 
an, when he prefers his simple but de- 
fective forms of government to ours, 
might not our astonishment increase, 
when we reflect, that we, with all our. 
knowledge, with all the lights of sci- 
ence and religion that have been 
poured upon us, are still as incorrigi-. 
ble as the Indian, in adhering to prin- 
ciples and practices as barbarous—as 
irrecogcilable to reasen and religion 
and gs destructive to human happiness 
as thase to which the Indian is enslav. 
ed? 

Considering the benefits resulting 
froin the adoption of those principles 
by which controversics are taken ont | 
of the Lands of the parties, and settled 
by impartial judges instead of an ap- 
peal to force—-iuat years and ages 





Hance they are reduced to a state to 
which the same rules and principles 
are applicable, that apply to individu- 
al concerns. And is if not strange 
that the fundamental principles of ci- 
vil society should not be brought into 
Operation as extensively as_ the inter- 


have tested the utility of doiug so— 
must we not ascribe the present mode . 
of deciding national disputes, as per- 
petuated by the operation of some 
powerful, but unjustifiable causes? 
In looking for those causes, do we not 
find that a large and influential part 


course between those who are sensi-lof the community acquire emolument, 


ble of the advantages of those checks 
of selfishness and power? Even 
if we leave principles of religion 


and fame by the present mode of do- 
ing business? Ido not attribute to 
this class any particular censure. 
They, however, are actuated by the . 





out of the question, is it not aston | 
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common: feelings and passions ofa very convenient one. That the 
men, aud subj.ct to the same dange-'good people of the Usited States 
rous warp of the judgment; by causeés|might sit by their fires'des—while 
too generally induential on humanjEnglaud would not dare to do more 
actions. Weare all sensible of thejthan “wage a predatory war” on the 
weakness of hum: nature, and there jcommeuce of our citizens, with per- 
fore ucknowledge i «© necessity of;haps, some little pilfering along the 
~utting off every inducement to dojcoast. England, no doubt, thought she 
wrote Butin the case Lefore us,jhad nothingto fear. Witha litte of 
there is a powerful interest creot:d injher surplus navy, every where invena- 
favor of the present system. It isnot!ble, she could spread elarm & dis- 
entirely attributable tothe presenitress from Mainto New Orleaus—and 
tace of men, but is a_ partiprobubly possess herself of some of 
of the present state of socie:y that forbidsjour flourishing cities. And while her 
the abolition of war. Leaving this)Navy would thus make the Atlantic 
branch of tue subject, which opens an|States beud before her power, by en- 
extensive field of observation, I willilisting the Indians on her side, she 
draw to a conciusion for the presentjould raise the war whoop on our 
by stating a fact. It involves somejwhole western frontier. 

unpleasant resections it is true; but} Such were the views of two nations 
I acknowledge no bias from any partyofone common language and origin, 
that has agitated the United States, du-and professing the same pore and 
ring the Jate political dissentions. pacific Religion. 

When public transac'icns that have) Theyiought till they had sacrifived 
eceured within our owas time, are/millions of dollars, and thousands of 
brought into view, it is se!dom that/lives. They enlisted the heathen ia 
they cau be considered with imparti- their quarrels, and thus disgraced the 
ality by ai! parties. There issueh aname of christians. The Umted 
thing as the pride of opinion, that ge-States suffered her Capital to be taken, 
nerally lasts ove generation at least.her public buildings and archeives 
And so longas i exists, it has a power- were burst by the enemy. The Bri- 
ful influence on the judgment. I amitish suffered the loss of soldiers—the 
cherefore aware thai! select a haz-jloss of officers & the loss of the boasied 
ardous subject for the ¢!ucidation ofjcharacter of their navy. They suffer- 
my views. ed a defeat ofa yeter mn army by mili- 

A difercuce arose between the Uni-jtia just collected froin their homes. 
ted S‘ates and Great Britain, on ceve-,At length, wearied with the contest, 
rai important points, the most materi-/they sought for a termination of a war 
al of which was,the right of searehing!that promised nothing but injury to 
armed vessels for the recovery of dis-both sides. They dic terminate it, 
ertinss seamen, or, as we considered it, leaving the great question just where 
ihe impressment of American seamen|they found it. They found that a de- 
by the commanders of British shipsicision on it was not absolutely ucces- 
ofwar. The two countries howeversary. And should it become uises- 
considered the subject in very difler-sary at a future period, it would ticn 
ent pointsof view, and goth thought/be open for discussion. But in the 
they could not concede the point injcourse of the contest, other questions 
disiute. The coals of enmity wevrelhad arisen or been brought into view 
inaily blown inte a flame, and a de-jthat could not be left in the same 
eloration of war was the consequence..manner: and on which the parties 
Phey fhught till both parties had suf-could no more agree than on the ori- 
sored deeply. We faucied when weginal points of dispute In such a 
ni yed into the war, that it would bedelemma what was to be don® 
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Fight on? No— -there was no uselgreatest possible misery. Weare to cx- 
in that. The remedy, (as ig alwaoys|pect to be burdened for one, two, orthree 
the case when wor is the remedy) was)zererations, with taxes, and pecuniary 
worse than the digease. They agreed|*iiculties. And further, WO OFe DE2E- 
to submit the question in dispute _— ~ = er ee will be 
arbitration. A decisionhas been had,!! 3 re ‘ 0% rr > er . diane : 
and tis ends the dideulty. In thse ean ¥ tH be Sane 7 “the en varied 
arbitration the netic: | Mewely toa eee 
arbitration tae heheh WAS NOL BDIOWHity atter the war is over. 

into a flame. No cimity was excited.” By submitting to arbitration, we may 


? 1 oat ~¢ . 
Phe ordinary business of che two N3-lexpect to obtain a correct decision; be- 


tions went ou without interruption.'cause the merirs cf the question and not 
No scaips were taken, no lives were'the physical force of the parties are to 
losiintne camp orin the field: No;be tested. We may expect that it will 
millions of doliars were expended~——~>° attended with very little expense, and 
nor wesevena centinel in requisiii-/the lose of no lives—and without danger 
an of any outrage whatever. ‘hat no imale- 
Thus-a fair exreriment has been|Y@/eht passions will be excited in the 
made, of the advantages of the two}. spective engges Seip oe pemeapees > 
snades of ditiling waienel dugulanste 1 to crime, and no increase of moral 
EF wR ty... \Gepravity take place. Whuever consents 
by war ane by aronrauion, — 2l€ EX-itg > war, consents to the sacrifice of the 
periment was certainly & fair One. property and lives of his friends. He put 
Phe parties were the same in bothlaiso his own life and property at hazard. 
coses. It was as near the same per: (He hazards every thing thatis dear te 
od of time as the nature of the casejhim, to his friends, and to the community. 
couldadmis., [n one case it respected)And lastly he opens the floodgates ~ of 
“the mghts of sailors” and in the other| Wickedness: for no one will pretend 
the rights of slave holders, and we knew/to deny that sin, to very large amount 
that there cannot be a more deticnnes the invariable concomitant of War. — 
question. than one in which slaves are| lithese statements ave correct, and J 
involved. ‘Tlie former, respecting sai-efy the adyecates for War to invali- 
lors viehts could be left, the other'date them, is it not astonishing that wise. 
Uhe efficacy of War fail-or good men should ever think ef appeal- 
con-ing te arms for the decision of _ 
A. B. 


~» La 


could not. ; 
ed, and with most tremendous 
sequences-—But arbitration succeed-dispites? 
ed completely, and without a single! 
evil following. 

1 will conclude with making a brief} 
summary of what may be expected. of 
the two modes of settling differenves. | 1, muy former letter,* I took the liber- 

In an appeal to arms we cannot eX-\¢y of speaking generally on the subject 


ect with any certainty, a-decision of *. : ; - 
the question at all, Or ‘if a decision is\°" promoting pacific principles. To that 
obtained, the great probability is that itiletter Tendeavored to show that the pro- 
will be an unjust one, 2 decision found-igress of the doctrine was harmless. And 
ed on the relative strength of the pat-inos nly Aermiess, but immediately con- 
ties, and not on the merits of the ques-|, pe “0 
tion. Whether a decision is obtained @ucive to the unprovement of the condi- 
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or not, and if obtained, whether right or 
wrong, the cost may be expected to be 
a thousand times greater than the va'ue 
ofthe original ebject. In all wars we 
are to expect. the loss of many valuable 
lives. We are to expect that many, ve- 


ry many, who had no direct interest inf, 


tien of mankind. Thatit has softened 
the features of war—having already 
stripped itof more than half its enormi- 
ties—and is now steadily, though slow- 
iy, approximating to the greatest bles- 








the question. will be invelved in the 


fie See page 84 vol. 1, 








the general system of warfare is wilder 
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Pete I eslassialend peace. Should perpetual round of retaliation and fresh 


sing—a state of a ‘ 
the influence of pacific principles as vad What was War, but an engine 
of ambition, ayarice or revenge? In its 


culcated in the Gospel, continue to in- 
crease, as itevidently kas increased, itdescent to us it hag been modifled and 
is obvious that a termination of wars'softened, and stripped of many of its 
must take piace at some future period. most shocking features, but in principle 
For if itis admitted that the ‘number offand general results it remains the same 
those whe take no part in military ope-jn Ajnd, if not in degree. 
rations is large and ineréasing, and that] If we question this assertion let us 
only cast our eyes over modern Europe. 
at present than at any past period | We shall find schemes of ambition and 
which will readily be granted, then iticonquest unfulding themselves to our 
must also be confessed that the condition'yiew. Weshall see the most manenien 
of mankind has been improved by the empires convulsed by the private inte. 














testimony against war: and also that @lrests of a few individuals. Nationg 


progress has been made towards its to- 


tal abolition. 
If these conclus;sus be admitted, and 


{ presume they will, another conclusion 


forces itself irresistably upon us : that to 


oppose the progress of pacitic principles, 
by representing those principles as dan- 
gerous or absurd, and these who. hold 
them as justly obnoxious to punishment, 


willbe injurious to the great interests) 


of humanity, of happiness and Religion, 

The excellence of these principles has 
been displayed through the whole course 
of their progress. Leok lack and con: 
teruplate the character of the war spirit, 
as operating without any of those checks 
which arise out of the principles we are 
endeavoring to establish. The very 
feelings of our nature as well as those of 
our holy Religion recoil at the spectacle. 
Fraud, Treachery, Violence, Rapine, 
marked its progress at every step, ‘and 
triumphed in its ravages.’ And what 
was gained by all the blood and trea- 


struggling to maintain the balance of 
Power, and individuals rising to the 
very summit of power, of wealth and 
fame, by their dreadful talent at de- 
stroying human life, and emppling 
the energies of opposing nations. 
‘These individuals hurled from the 
ipinacle of power, and their places 
supplied by new adventurers: while 
mighty armies have been the living 
machines for carrying on the projects 
of these individuals! 

Look back, through the long vista 
of deparied years, and say to what 
purpose have cities blazed, and de- 
vastation swept from the earth the 
fruits of industry and the fairest pros- 
pects of human happiness? To what 
purpose has the tide of conquest eb- 
bed and flowed, burying every nation 
in the sanguinary deluge? A melan- 
choly proof has been afforded of the 
power of man in committing evil- 








sure—-all the happiness and virtue that 
were sacrificed te the ‘‘odious passions 


ut an equally striking proof has been 


of men?” Not safety; for even power|$iven of his utter incapacity to secure 
itself was insecure, while treachery andjto himself the objects, for which he 


deep revenge were forever on the alert,}would, inthe dreadful delirium sa-_ 


and redress of wrongs were lost in thelcrifice earth and Heaver. What did 
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Alexander of Macedon enjoy of human 
happiness? He was a Robber; amad 
man, adebauche. He spent his life 
laboriously doing mischief to his spe 
cies, and died at the age of 32, from 


barbarous practices. And yet mor 

human sacrifices havé been offered 
at the shrine of ambition, within the 
last 20 years than ever were offered 
to all the heard of heathen deities put 





excessive drunkenness!!’ His power,, 


together, and through all the darkest 


while he held it was nota source oflages of antiquity!! With all the light 


enjoyment—He used it to make ene-) 


mies and destroy them, and even to 


we enjoy—human sacrifices are still 
practised. They are not offered. to 


destroy his friends, to whom he owed |Beings-that we think can bless us——~ 


his life. . But his grasp of power tho’ 
strong, was broken by a power migh- 
tier than hisown. The very machine 
which he used for his horrid purpose 





was broken to pieces. Greece that 
thus became the empress of the world 
sunk into weakness, and all the mise- 
ries of oppression and degradation. 
The History of Rome and the mad- 
men that presided over her, affords a 
similarity of scenes and consequenc- 
es. Rome became, in time, what 
Greece had been—the mistress of the 
world. One bold adventurer after 
another rose to the highest eminence 
—to fall.—At length, the Roman Em- 


but te “the odious passions of men.” 
The sitttation of the United States, 
are. separated from those na- 
tions that have grown old in arms, and 
with whom the habit of military mea- 
sures may have become inveterate: 
we may more easily adopt a different 
policy and thus become an . example 
to the world. 
There are no causes in existence 
in civil society which more powerful- 
ly tend to subvert liberty, and estab- 
lish despotism than military disci- 
pline. Existing essentially in abso- 
lute rule, it reconciles men to the 
loss of liberty, confuses their ideas 
respecting the rights of man,and saps 





pire, like the Grecian confederacy, 
erumbled to ruins, and sunk into last- 


I might bring the enumeration of 
examples down to our own time, but 
I forbear; as our moral vision is clear 
in proportion to the remoteness of 
the objects we contemplate. 

Thus for instance, when we hear 
of human sacrifices offered to the 
emaginary deities of the Heathen, we 
congratulate ourselves on the superior 
light that weenjoy; and feel a degree 
of astonishment that human nature 
Should ever have become so dark or 


the foundation of self government. 
Nothing can possibly form a greater 
contrast with our favorite maxim of 
“Liberty and Equality,” than the 
principles uf military government. 

“TI tremble for my country” when I 
observe an increasing fondness for 
military fame. If ever we become - a 
military people, not only will our 
laurels be steeped in blood, and be- 
dewed withthe tears of widows and 
orphans—not only will a large aeces- 
sion be madeto crime, and human 
depravity—But the principles of m‘li- 
‘ary government will insensibly give 





depraved, as to be drawn iaiqaach 
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acast tuour civ: institutions—men 
accustomed io mibiary authority will! 


acquire tatlucnee and civil power,and! 


like tne ont world, we sha!l become 
unprpured to be free. We might 
then, wee many mations, whose place 
is Dow lost.on the map of the world. 
attract attetition for awhile. 


SO . Th. © « Vor Ti Advocate. 
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We might inflict mutch — suffer- 


ing on yur rivals for poweror fame,jwhich we desire to be measuec 
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ideas of excellence from that -stpreme 
source. And when we remember thaé 
the son ef Gol, condescended to take 
human nature on himself, thus illustra- 
ting the highest dignity to which it can 
be exalted. for it was united to the Di- 
vine nature, how does it happen that we 


ard by 


t. 
a 
ts 
i? 


make choice of another stun 


but 


and at least an equal portion on our- jwe turn from the Divine Exainple of Je. 


selves. And then sink into insignifi- 


eance at muiitary nations one after| 


affother bave dene, and will continue 


to do. 


4" c + echac + 
he sentence of Him tNat “has all) oe 
, 7 lof the forest, 
power in neaven ai a earth’ has been‘ © _— 


a 


abundantly veriiied in the history ol; 
nations: *“Ehey that take the sword) 


“J 
shall perish with the sword.” 

There is a power which may e 
brought to operate upom human affairs 
that can disarm man of his savage pro- 
pensities and the disposition to do wrong, 
and thus deprive him of his tremendous 
eapacity to evil. 

All the pure characteristics of war are 
displayed by those beings which we 
dread oc abhor, while the principles and 
temper for which we contend, are deri. 
ved from Ifeavea, and assimilate us to 
the Divine Nature. Itis very possible 
for man,so to bear the image of his God. 
as to be buta little lower than the an- 
gles. But with this inestimable privi- 
vilege, it is equally possible for him to 
realize the character of Tigers, Lions, 
wolves and Devils. No one that has e- 
ver contemplated the extent of human 
depravity, will be disposed to withhold 
his assent from this assertion. 


Whence do we derive our ideas of 
honor, dignidy, andeacellence? \t would 
very naturally be supposed that those 
wno believe in a being unlimited in wis- 


' 


sus Christ, We consider it not great- 


ness: not wortiy of invitation. We 
have heard of Liens Spreading the ter- 
rors of their might among thcir fellows 
We have heard of tizers 
unconquerasie by forces and Devils un- 
wearied in making war on human hap 


piness. Alas! is it possible that we 


’ . 
shall adopt these as models of imitation, 


Let us draw 
the comparision—tet us find all the re 
semblances between a hero iv his genu- 
ine heroic character, and Jesus Christ. 
We seek for resemblances in vain—— 


in aspiring to greatness? 


We fiud contrasts at every step; but ne 
resemblances. But we readily discover 
where resemblances may be ‘found. I 
forbear drawing tie comparison in the 
detail, fur man, misguided man, is stil! 
my brother. 

{ have no personal allusion in the re- 
marks [ have made: they apply to the ge- 
neral state of the question, and the prin- 
riples involved in it. 

(To be Continued.) 











Notice. 

The Editor being about to leave home 
on the 2nd inst. on ajourney of consider- 
able length, itis not probable that he 
will return before the time in course for 
issuing the next number. Should this be 
the case, the opportunity will be embra- 





ced for relieving our files of some articles 
that have been on hand a considerable 
time, 
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